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MEMO 


To Our Readers 


We hope that you have had a mer- 
ry Christmas. 

We have been thinking about the 
Christmas of our own childhood, a 
symbol somehow, this year, of things 
that have gone but must return. 

As Americans, of course we had a 
Christmas tree and hung our stock- 
ings by the mantelpiece. In our fam- 
ily, only Grandma clung to the no- 
tion that Jews should not celebrate 
Christmas. 

She used to bring us Chanukah 
presents on Christmas Eve. 

There were always German pfef- 
ferneuse, spicy-sharp and coated 
with thick, white sugar. 

We sang Oh, Tannenbaum, too, 
and Noel, Noel. 

And then Father read Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol aloud. 

That seems now like a good Amer- 
ican way to have celebrated Christ- 
mas. The Tannenbaum and the pfef- 
ferneuse and all that they symbolize 
will someday replace the swastika in 
Germany. Noel will be Noel again 
in France, and the goose hang high 
once more in Merrie England. 
Christians and Jews, men of all 
races, creeds and colors, will hail the 
birthday of the Prince of Peace, and 
Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men 
will become the universal greeting. 

Happy New Year to you all! 

M. B. 
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Youre Telling Us... 


‘OUR CAUSE IS JUST’ 
Dear Editor: 


... You need not tell me how good 
a paper I have been getting. It -is 
especially so in the army where one 
can most appreciate the analysis of 
your writers and forecasts which 
seem to be based on practical ex- 
perience in matters of foreign affairs. 
More than one soldier has made the 
remark that “the paper has the 
stuff.” 

Perhaps by the time this reaches 
you we will be on our way to join 
the millions of others in the fight 
against the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
beasts. I will miss getting this little 
champion of progress and honest 
journalism. 

. .. Just as I know that we will do 
a good job in destroying the mad 
dogs of Europe and Asia, so will you 
succeed in bringing your message to 
the great majority of the American 
people. I know, because our fight is 
the same and our cause is just. 

Private Mike Baum 
Camp Blanding, Fla. 


BLACKOUT 
Dear Editor: 


At this time I would like three of 
my relatives and sympathizers of the 
America First group to have some: 
thing to cling to. I know your mag: 
azine would do just that. 

Best wishes to your staff and don’t 
waste your time during the Holidays 
—start looking in old trunks for 
grandmothers’ black petticoats. A 
large pair of trousers will cover a 
small window but generally light 
seeps through below the crotch and 
some gentle voiced minute man will 
pound on the door and tell you to 
get those g—d— lights out. The first 


couple of nights it was pretty bad. 
Pushing light buttons on and off is 
a strong habit. You find that out 
when a blackout starts. 

Tuesday morning I started this 
letter to you but the pen wouldn’t 
work. Sometime later I found why 
I was trying to write with coffee. My 
lovely green ink had been poured on 
the corn flakes. It was a weird house 
Tuesday morning. Rugs had been 
tacked on the windows, my slip was 
round around a bridge lamp, my 
dress was twisted around the front 
door knob. And so many wild ru-~ 
mors Monday night! 

You people there have more sta- 
bility. I am sure you wouldn’t be- 
come so confused but remember 
black petticoats and candles help 
make blackouts easier. 


Laura Akins 
Long Beach, Cal. 


‘GIFT OF CLAIRVOYANCE’ 
Dear Editor: 


You certainly “called” this one. 
Page 6 of Dec. 6 issue shows a cer- 
tain gift of clairvoyance. I refer to 
your headlines—“TOKIO’S DOU- 
BLECROSS: Japanese Use Peace 


Talk as Screen for Pacific War 
Moves.” 
Nice reporting. Also searching 


analysis by Frank Ryhlick on p. 5. 
Ed Curry 
Wichita, Kan. 


"WE, LITTLE PEOPLE’ 
Dear Editor: 


Your growth is a healthy, encour- 
aging sign of the future. As long as 
it continues we little people will har- 
bor no fears. 

Harry Klein, M.D. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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A NATIONAL JOURNAL OF NEWS AND OPINION 


Battle for All-Out Production: 


U. S. VICTORY PROGRAM MENACED 
BY BUSINESS-AS-USUAL TACTICS 


Showdown in OPM Believed Near; Greater Use 
Of Plants Demanded; Bethlehem Maneuver Bared 


Absorbed in their new concern for 
the lives of American fighters, their 
pride in the individual exploits of 
American heroes, and the need for 
adjusting to the fact that our own 
cilies and towns are in danger of at- 
tack—the people of the United States 
last week could not afford to over- 
look developments on the all-im- 
portant production front. 

The President turned a spotlight 
on that front when he revealed that it 
must stock the arsenals of 32 coun- 
tries and the British Empire—all of 
which have been declared vital to the 
defenses of the United States. These 
countries, which “cover two-thirds 
of the earth’s surface and contain 
nearly two-thirds of its population” 
received from us, in the eight months 
ended Noy. 30, actual exports worth 
$595,000,000. 


Drop Passive Defense 


This is not a great deal, even in 
terms of modern defensive war needs. 
But the President’s report to Con- 
gress on lend-lease aid showed how 
completely this nation has abandoned 
the idea of a passive defense strategy 
for itself or its allies. 

In a letter to Congress the Presi- 
dent said: “We are... engaged in a 
total war against a group of Axis 
powers led by Nazi Germany and 
bent on world domination . . . we 
must not only help others to defeat 
them. We must fight them, with all 
the forces we have and can get.... 
We must use the weapons from the 
arsenal of the democracies where 
they can be employed most effective- 
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To supply the fighting forces of 
32 countries, including Russia and 
China which are particularly in need 
of replenishments; to supply the 
fighters of the British Empire and 
of the United States as well—that 
is no mean task. 

The arms productive potential of 
the countries under Nazi control have 
been placed at $3,000,000,000 a 
month. The British have been pro- 
ducing about $1,000,000,000 a month 
in armament. The Chinese produc- 
tion is relatively small. The Rus- 
sian, despite the heroic transfer of 
whole industries to regions remote 
from the firing line, has necessarily 
been disrupted and curtailed. We are 
now spending about $1,000,000,000 
a month, a big increase over the 
$555,000,000 a month we averaged 
during the first 18 months of our 
pre-war program, but still far too 
little. 


= Se 
Knox in the Memphis 


BOGUS! 


When the President returned from 
his meeting with Churchill last 
August, he called for a Victory 
Program which would permit the 
Allies to catch up with and surpass 
Nazi armament output by the end of 
1943, at which time they could take 
the offensive with overwhelming 
superiority in material. 


Battle for Adoption 


News of the Victory Program 
leaked out to the press in October. 
Last week came news that it has not 
met with universal approval, that the 
Administration and the American 
people will have to fight for its adop- 
tion. 

Opposition to the Victory Program 
by William S. Knudsen, some dollar- 
a-year men and certain Army-Navy 
procurement chiefs lay behind last 
week’s rumors of a drastic reorgani- 
zation of OPM. 

Army-Navy procurement chiefs, it 
was reported, promised only to ne- 
gotiate contracts for the new $10,- 
000,000,000 arms appropriation just 
passed by Congress, the Navy failing 
even to submit its own estimates un- 
der the vast Victory Program. 

Procurement chiefs and Knudsen 
argued, it was said, that next spring 
would be time enough to talk of a 
bigger and broader program. Al- 
though that was before Pearl Har- 
bor, there are indications that Knud- 
sen’s position has not fundamentally 
changed. 

Army-Navy procurement officers 
were said to be now divided on the 
question, several of them having gone 
over to the side of Vice President 
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Wallace. SPAB Director D. M. Nel- 
son, and the all-outers. Others, who 
still think in terms of peace-time 
methods of production, side with 
Knudsen and the dollar-a-year men. 

The brakes on the latter, apparent- 
ly, were the same as those which 
threatened to stop industry from 
doing its share to bring a satisfac- 
tory agreement out of the manage- 
ment-labor conference over which 
William H. Davis presided in Wash- 
ington last week. 

While professing with some sin- 
cerity their eagerness to help win the 
war, certain big industrialists were 
reportedly unwilling to sacrifice 
either profit or their private right 
to manage production without gov- 
ernment “interference.” 

That there would be plenty of 
government interference if the Vic- 
tory Program goes through was not 
doubted last week. as a report by 
the Tolan committee. established to 
investigate the migration of defense 
workers, was made public. Great 
importance attached to its recommen- 
dations, which had the approval of 
the Administration’s inner war coun- 
cil. 


Urge Single Board 


The Tolan Committee’s recommen- 
dations included: 
* A single civilian board in charge 
of procurement and production, in- 
structed to make an inventory of 
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INVESTING 
IN VICTORY 


Taking the of- 
fensive in de- 
fense, workers 
at the Douglas 
aircraft plant in 
Santa Monica, 
Calif., stand in 
line on pay day 
to buy defense 
bonds. 


America’s machine capacity, em- 
powered to order the conversion and 
pooling of civilian production facili- 
ties, and able to review and revoke 
arms contracts where any company 
fails to take the necessary steps—by 
subcontracting or otherwise — to 
speed up deliveries. 

* Wider use of small plants and all 
existing capacity. 

In this connection, the Tolan Com- 
mittee report was particularly criti- 
cal of the auto industry. It reported: 

“If our full industrial power is to 
be applied, the facilities of our great 
industries and especially of the auto- 
mobile industry, because of its pre- 
mier position as a mass producer, 
must be fully converted to military 
production.” 


Assail Slow Output 


Citing the testimony of the presi- 
dent | of General Motors, Knudsen’s 
own company, the report said that 
“only a negligible part” of automo- 
tive capacity was now devoted to war 
purposes and that General Motors, 
although it has about one quarter 
billion dollars worth of armament 
orders, “was producing the tools of 
war at a rate, which, if general, 
would require 15 years for the com- 
pletion of the armament program” 
as now projected. 

In Detroit, meanwhile, President 
R. J. Thomas of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers-CIO accused Knud- 


sen and the auto companies of hav- 
ing delayed the shift to war produc- 
tion. Thomas, attending a union 
production conference, wired Knud- 
sen: “To date we have had no report 
from you on why the CIO’s program 
for conversion of the auto plants 
was not adopted. You will recall that 
President Roosevelt referred this 
program to you for your findings.” 

In Detroit, too, some 60,000 Ford 
workers were thrown out of work 
when the great River Rouge plant 
ceased production of luxury cars as 
ordered by the government. The 
auto workers themselves have long 
urged that the conversion of the 
plants to war business be speeded, 
and in a manner that would not leave 
men and machines idle. 


Aid to Wallace, Nelson 


A letter from Vice President Wal- 
lace, approving the Tolan commit- 
tee’s report and recommendation, was 
scheduled to be read into the record. 
Some observers believed that Wal- 
lace and Donald Nelson would use 
the report as a “manifesto” around 
which they could organize their fight 
for a fundamental reorganization of 
the defense setup. 

It was said that the Wallace-Nel- 
son plan would probably have three 
objectives: 

* To subordinate Army-Navy pro- 
curement officials to a central over-all 
defense agency. 

* To obtain sufficient power to force 
the great civilian industries to change 
over to war production. 

* To end the control exercised by 
Jesse Jones as Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator over the expansion of 
plant facilities. Jones has been 
severely criticized for the delays in 
providing expansion of aluminum 
and steel output and in building up 
suficient stockpiles of strategic raw 
materials. 


LABOR PEACE 


Management Balks 
At All-Out Program 


The same industrial interests that 
were represented by business-as-usual 
advocates within OPM last week 
threatened the success of the man- 
agement-labor conference called by 
the President. 

But, as the conference recessed for 
the week-end, it was hoped that the 
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unity established by AFL and CIO 
spokesmen, plus Administration 
pressure, would wring the necessary 
concessions from management. 

The conference, which opened with 
all-around protestations of eagerness 
for peace at home while the war is 
being prosecuted abroad, apparently 
snagged on the union shop issue. 
Urged by the President to conclude 
its deliberations as quickly as pos- 
sible, it had reached no agreement 
by the Friday deadline. 


AFL-CIO in Harmony 


Best news to come out of its early 
sessions was that the AFL and CIO 
had buried the hatchet and were 
standing on a common program of 
all-out production and no-strikes for 

the duration. 

The CIO withdrew its claims for 
consideration of the Murray Indus- 
try Council Plan, a major concession 
made in the interests of harmony. 

Both AFL and CIO, however, re- 
fused to accept industry’s proposal 
for freezing all existing open or 
closed shop relationships, proposing 
instead that disputes over the union 
shop be submitted to voluntary arbi- 
tration. 

The question is vital to both labor 
groups, but especially critical for the 
CIO which is currently attempting 
to negotiate a union shop contract 
with the big steel companies. 

Now it happens that one of these 
companies is the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation. 

It also happens that Bethlehem, 
whose World War I profits still are 
being contested by the Government 
in the courts, is doing better by itself 
than by World War II in the matter 


of production. 


Violations in Contract 


The Senate’s defense-investigating 
committee, it was revealed last week, 
has an eye on negotiations between 
the RFC and Bethlehem for a $55,- 
000,000 plant expansion contract, 
tentatively negotiated by Jesse Jones, 
Federal Loan administrator, and ap- 
proved by William S. Knudsen, OPM 
director. The Senate committee got 
hold of the contract more than a 
month ago. Which may, or may not, 
explain why it has never been finally 


approved. 
(Please turn to page 6) 
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This Is Washington: 


WAR PRODUCTION AT 50” 


BY FRANK RYHLICK 


A spotlight—feeble and flickering—was turned last week in the 
nation’s capital on what may prove to be the Achilles heel of our war 
effort: the problem of unused production capacity. 


Senator Murray, as head of the committee investigating the role of 
small business in war production, brought in as counsel for the 4-day 
hearing one Crichton Clarke, a New York attorney who gained his 
knowledge of small business by serving as counsel for Kellogg’s break- 
fast foods and kindred concerns. Clarke exhibited an almost passionate 
desire not to dip beneath the surface. 


One of his more penetrating questions was asked when Washington 
correspondent I. F. Stone took the witness stand. “Mr. Stone,” queried 
Clarke, “didn’t you have a book on some French artist, a man who lost 
his ear?” 

“I published a book in August on the first year of the defense pro- 
gram,” Stone replied. “It was called ‘Business as Usual; the First Year 
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of Defense’. 

“Oh, yes,” said Clarke. 

Senator Murray interjected hurriedly: “Proceed with your testimony.” 

But despite the fact that the hearings were not conducted on the 
highest possible plane, they were extremely important. That the press 
gave them virtually no space was due in large part to the committee’s 
bungling. 

Testimony indicated that 50% of our productive capacity is either 
completely unutilized or engaged in producing non-essentials—the 50% 
represented by the small plants, shops and factories of America. 

The problem is not one of railing against trustification, or of yowing 
eternal affection for small business—with an eye on small business 
voters. It is solely one of harnessing the full national productive capac- 
ity to the war. The fact is that we still depend on small business for 
half of our productive output and for some 45% of our employment. 

Approximately 56 large corporations hold about three-fourths of all 
defense supply contracts, while six big interlocking corporations have 
about one-third of all contracts outstanding. James C. Ingebretson 
testified that the $1,800,000,000 worth of war contracts placed in the 
Los Angeles area went to 300 of the 6,000 firms there. 

While contracts were being placed in this manner during the past 
two years, the small business bankruptcy rate increased 50%. At the 
same time, bankruptcies among large firms fell to a record low. It 
is estimated that this Winter “priorities unemployment,” which affects 
both workers and small business men, will reach 2,000,000 workers and 
will force 6,000 small business men to close down. 

President Roosevelt took a forward step in September when he set up 
a contracts distribution service, but the division lacks authority. 

The Senate hearings showed several steps must be: taken promptly. 
A real survey must be made of the production facilities of the nation; 
it is treasonous to delay this longer. 

Small business must be brought into war planning, and labor must be 
given an equal voice in production planning through the principles of 
the Murray Industry Council program. Competent civilian personnel 
must be injected into the Army and Navy procurement services. Credit 
must be made available to small business firms. 

Expansion alone cannot solve immediate production problems. We 
have now contracted for $10 billion worth of new plant construction and 
will soon place $3 billion more under the Victory program. Only $2 
billion have been finished. The pressing need for pumping production 
into idle plants is obvious. 
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This contract violates most of the 
rules laid down by the RFC and de- 
fense officials for financing plant ex- 
pansions. 

Instead of running for the usual 
five years, the Bethlehem contract 
would last for 35 years. The plants 
would be built with government 
money—on Bethlehem property. The 
government could either sell them to 
Bethlehem at the end of the war— 
and at Bethlehem’s price—or tear 
them down. 

Last week, Bethlehem was going 
ahead financing its plant expansion 
with government money while wait- 
ing for the final decision on contract 
terms. 

Last week government statisticians 
estimated, from the company’s pub- 
lished reports, that Bethlehem’s 
profits are now running more than 
four times higher than two years 
ago—$29, 041,000 for the third quar- 
ter of 1941 alone. 

Last week Bethlehem, among 
others, was willing to wreck the 
prospects of industrial peace and un- 
interrupted production rather than 
so much as submit the union shop is- 
sue to arbitration. 

Last week both the AFL and CIO 
declared their willingness to with- 
hold their right to strike for the 
duration of the war. 


Struck in Last War 


In June, 1936, the Senate Muni- 
tions Investigating Committee, with 
Gerald P. Nye as chairman, found 
that Bethlehem had gone on “strike” 
against the government to obtain its 
own price during World War I. 
Said the committee report: “If 
industry strikes or threatens to strike 
to gain its demands the Government 
must yield as it yielded in the last 
war.” 

But the temper of the American 
people, and of their government last 
week seemed to belie that counsel of 
despair. As AFL and CIO unions in 
many cities met and worked together, 
dropping ancient grudges in the in- 
terest of victory, the AFL Executive 
Council issued a special statement 
that called for defeating “the Axis 
at all costs.” 

“The call of the hour is for service 
and sacrifice,” the statement said. 
And it assured the nation that “labor 
is ready and willing to render exalted 
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The Office of Civilian Defense 
announces the following in- 


structions to be carried out 


‘When an air raid comes” 


KEEP COOL 


CO-OPERATE WITH YOUR 
AIR RAID WARDEN 


GET OFF THE STREETS 

GET UNDER A SHELTER 

PUT OUT ALL LIGHTS 

STAY AWAY: FROM WINDOWS 


DO NOT TELEPHONE 


service .. . of the kind rendered by 
our heroes in the air, on the battle- 
fields and on the high seas.” 

Declaring that a “no strike” policy 
should be applied for the duration, 
the statement said workers would 
“Voluntarily relinquish the  exer- 
cise of the right to strike during the 
continuation of the existing state of 
war except where mediation, con- 
ciliation or arbitration is refused by 
the employers.” 

With all of organized labor already 
united on the fundamental principle 
of full sacrifice for the war effort, 
and with new formal unity proposals 
already offered by the AFL, it ap- 
peared last week that Bethlehem and 
other profit patriots would have little 
public support if they resorted to 
strikes against the government. 

It appeared also that the Presi- 
dent might move as swiftly to shake- 
up those in OPM who are not “on the 
alert” as he moved to change the 
Far Eastern command after Pearl 


Harbor. 


PRICE CONTROL 


Subcommittee Puts 
Teeth in Measure 


Other important news last week in- 
cluded: 
* A Senate Banking and Currency 
subcommittee agreed on a price con- 
trol bill closely approaching the 
recommendations of Price Adminstra- 
tor Leon Henderson. 

The subcommittee wrote back in- 
to the bill all the important enforce- 


ment and administrative provisions 
stricken out on the House floor. The 
southern cotton bloc, however, in- 
sisted on retaining inflationary price 
ceilings for farm commodities. 


* The F.B.I. arrested Laura In- 
galls, the flier, charging that she 
“acted, engaged to act as an agent 
and representative for, and received 
compensation from and was under 
the direction of, the government of 
the German Reich.” Miss Ingalls was 
not registered at the State Depart- 
ment as a Nazi agent. 


The aviatrix had been a featured 
speaker for the America First Com- 
mittee, now dissolved. On Oct. 16, 
during a speech before the Westwood, 
N. J., chapter of the America First 
Committee, Miss Ingalls gave a left- 
handed Nazi salute and said, “Amer- 
ica must be thankful for its two 
great heroes—Lindbergh and Father 
Coughlin.” 

* The government closed the offices 
of the German-American Bund and 


its newspaper, the Free American. 


Training for Men 20 to 45 


* Congress passed and sent to the 
White House legislation exempting 
teen-age youths from compulsory 
military service and creating a po- 
tential army of men between 20 and 
4A. inclusive. 

The House insisted on delaying 

the military service of youths until 
they reached their 21st birthdays, 
despite appeals by the President, 
Chief of Staff Marshall, and other 
Army officials for the inclusion of 
younger men. Government and Con- 
gressional leaders predicted that fail- 
ure of Congress to lower the mini- 
mum age to 19 would force the Army 
to abandon its plan to halt voluntary 
enlistments. 
* The President named as director 
of censorship Byron Price, executive 
news editor of the Associated Press. 
He will be directly responsible to 
Roosevelt. 

The new censorship will operate 
at the source, in contrast to the 
methods used by George Creel’s 
bureau in the last war. Government 
agencies will write their own press 
releases, submitting them to Price 
for approval in case of any doubt 
as to their possible value to the 


enemy. 
UYfek 


HAitler's Dilemma: 


OIL CRISIS EXPECTED TO FORCE 
DESPERATE NAZI. PUSH INTO TURKEY 


Axis Eyes New Route to Iran-Caucasian Fields; 
Admits Plight on Russ Front; Churchill, FD Confer 


In a week of bloody struggle that 
shook the world from the sands of 
Libya to the snows of Russia and 
the steaming jungles of the Philip- 
pines, the most significant develop- 
ment of all was evidence that Ger- 
‘many, and therefore the Axis, faces 
a Crisis. 

This is not to say that a Nazi col- 
lapse is imminent nor that a long, 
hard war on a world-wide scale does 
not still remain to be fought. But it 
does seem true that the Nazi army, 
mauled, harried and depleted, per- 
haps even seriously weakened by a 
victorious Russian offensive, also 
urgently needs new stocks of oil, the 
vital fuel without which modern war 
cannot be waged. It seems certain, 
according to the British and Russian 
intelligence services, that Nazi oil 
reserves are seriously depleted and 
that this desperate fact may dictate 
the next Nazi move, a drive into 
Turkey. 


‘The Enemy is Superior’ 


Official Nazi admission of the des- 
perate plight of the German army on 
the Eastern front—where the Rus- 
sians claim they have killed, wound- 
ed or captured 6,000,000 Nazis— 
came last week from Adolf Hitler, 
himself. In an appeal to the Ger- 
man people for warm clothing and 
shoes for the Nazis fighting in Rus- 
sia, he admitted that his army was 
not properly equipped, that it was 
suffering hardships, and added that 
the retreating Nazis were fighting 
an “enemy superior in men and ma- 
terial.” 

He did not mention oil, that ab- 
solute essential for 20th Century war. 
But it is known with some definite- 
ness that the European two-thirds of 
the Axis requires 30,000,000 tons of 
oil for the coming year’s warfare and 
that it now has available for that 
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Wyndham Robinson in the London Star 


BERLIN BREAKFAST 


year only 19,000,000 tons of fuel. 
Faced with growing unrest and hun- 
ger at home, faced with a Red Army 
of ever increasing strength and drive, 
Hitler, despite his difficulties, may 
be forced to a new all-out drive of 
desperation to gain the oil he so 
urgently needs. 

This was the opinion of British 
and Russian military experts and 
there was a good deal of unanimity 
as to where he would strike. He 
would moye once more against the 
oil in the Caucasian-Jranian fields, 
which produce about 50,000,000 tons 
a year, but this time his legions 
would try no frontal assault against 
the Red Army. This time his hordes 
would not attempt a drive through 
Russia and the Caucasus Mountains 
but would strike from the rear, ap- 
proaching the fields through Tur- 
key. 

It is probable that in view of 


American entry into the war and im- 
portant Russian victories, Turkey will 
fight and resist invasion, undoubted- 
ly reinforced by American equipment 
and British and Russian manpower. 
If the Nazis can extricate enough 
forces from the Eastern Front, which 
becomes increasingly difficult until 
they succeed in stabilizing that front, 
they might synchronize another move 
with the drive into Turkey. 


Eye Mediterranean 


The Turkish attempt might be ac- 
companied by a drive to regain con- 
trol of the Mediterranean, now domi- 
nated by the British, through an in- 
vasion of Spain and occupation of 
North Africa. One of the purposes of 
such a move would be the severing of 
British supply lines in the Near and 
Middle East, including .Turkey, and 
the hampering of British supply ef- 
forts to Empire forces in the Far 
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On the united front. . . At the Angus Shops (left) in Montreal, Canada, infantry tanks get final check before being released for anti-Axis 
action. At the other end of the Allied front, Russian soldiers (right) examine wreckage of Nazi plane brought down in Soviet territory. 


East. And yet before Hitler can do 
any of these things he must stop the 
onward press of the Red Army, 
stabilize and fortify a fixed line, and 
thus avert the danger of an actual 
invasion of Germany. 


Singapore Menaced 


Other significant news of the week 
included: 
* Persistent if slower progress by 
the Japanese in the Pacific where 
they menaced British Singapore, the 
key to the Philippines, the Dutch 
East Indies, Australia, New Zealand, 
the entire South Pacific, and perhaps 
even India. 
* Gallant actions by American and 
Filipino troops who were facing a 
gigantic onslaught by 80,000 to 100,- 
000 Japs seeking a real foothold on 
the island of Luzon, 150 miles from 
Manila. The Japanese offensive was 
carried by 80 troopships under strong 
naval and air escort. 
* Striking success by the British in 
Libya where they seemed on the 
verge of completely knocking out 
Axis armored divisions. 
* Moves in Washington, London, 
Moscow and Chungking toward the 
creation of a Supreme Allied War 
Council. 
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Prime Minister Churchill suddenly 
appeared in Washington to confer 
with President Roosevelt on a master 
plan of anti-Axis strategy. The White 
House said the meeting was a pre: 
liminary to further parleys which 
will officially include Russia, China, 
the Netherlands and the Dominions. 


* The shakeup of high American 
naval and military personnel as the 
United States got down to the grim 
business of war. The shakeup, in 
large part, was due to the surprise 
of the Japanese at Pearl Harbor and 
resulted in the appointment of Ad- 
miral E. J. King as commander in 
chief of the United States fleet. 

He replaces Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel who combined that position 
with his command of the United 
States Pacific fleet which was not 
“jn a state of alert,” according to 
last week’s report of Secretary Knox, 
when it was attacked at Pearl Har- 
bor. 


Lieutenant General 


Walter C. 
Sharp was replaced by Lieutenant 
General Delos C. Emmons in com. 
mand of the Hawaiian Department 
of the Army; Major General Fred- 
erick L. Martin was succeeded by 
Brigadier General Clarence L. Tin- 
ker as chief of the island air force, 


and Admiral Chester W. Nimitz was 
placed in immediate command of the 
Pacific Fleet. 


In general the shifts replaced old- 
er warriors with younger ones who 
believe in the efficacy of the airplane 
and submarine with more fervor than 
some of those replaced. 


* The strategic French island of 
Martinique, normally controlled by 
Vichy, was neutralized by diplomacy 
when Rear Admiral Frederick J. 
Horne and the island’s governor, 
Admiral Georges Robert, worked out 
a plan for joint American-Free 
French defense of the island in the 
Caribbean. 


* Nazi and Japanese submarines 
were raiding American commerce 
immediately off the Atlantic and 
Pacific coast, with the Japanese suc- 
ceeding in torpedoing one vessel, 
and shelling another. 


* And there was concern as to 
whether the Vichy French, because 
of American entry into the war and 
Russian victories, were increasing 
their opposition to the Nazis, or 
were planning to hand over to the 
Axis the vital French Navy, which 
might change the balance of power 


in the Mediterranean. There was 


USA 


also continued concern as to whether 
the Vichymen planned to surrender 


North African bases. 


BLOOD AND OIL 


The Struggle for Fuel 
Shapes Battlefronts 


A fortnight ago it became increas- 
ingly apparent to everyone every- 
where that this was one single, in- 
divisible war. Last week it became 
apparent that on one hand the bat- 
tle for oil was the immediate strug- 
gle, and that on the other hand the 
Russian front was the key to all 
other fronts. 


For the Russians are engaging 
some 300 Nazi divisions, the bulk 
of the German army. Some indica- 
tion of the size of the Eastern Front 
can be gained by comparing it with 
the Libyan front where 10 Axis 
divisions are in battle. 


Russ Balk Japanese 


Last week, generals and statesmen 
in a score of countries declared that 
the allied nation which successfully 
tied up the bulk of the Nazi army 
was naturally the key front and 
many added that Russian Far East- 
ern forces were immobilizing a third 
of Japanese land forces and perhaps 
half of Japan’s air power. Russia 
is the only allied nation whose ter- 
ritory extends both into the battle in 
Europe and the battle in Asia. 


In commenting on reports of Ger- 
man lack of fuel, both British and 
Russian sources declared last week 
that Hitler’s initial drive into Rus- 
sia had been impelled by the need of 
oil. They added, moreover, that the 
shape of strategy now, and in the 
immediate past, was dictated by the 
location of oil. 


Outside of the Western Hemisphere 
there are two large areas that dwarf 
other fields of the world. One of 
these is in the Caucasus, the other 
in the Dutch East Indies. Past, pres- 
ent and future fighting has had and 
will have these areas as their goals. 
(Incidentally, the Americas produce 
some 100,000,000 tons a year as 
compared with the 50,000,000 tons 
produced annually in the Caucasian- 
Iranian fields. ) 


Thus Japan’s furious drive into the 
south Pacific has as its goal the oil 
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White in the Tampa Morning Tribune 


ROUGH ON RATS 


of the Dutch Indies and Malaya. 
In addition, it is generally thought 
now that the Nazi drive, beginning 
June 22, did not have Moscow and 
Leningrad as primary goals but the 
oil of the Caucasus. The drive into 
central and northern Russia was for 
the purpose of isolating and cutting 
off the southern Soviet armies but 
the oil-famished Nazi war machine 
was mainly interested in the fields 
beyond the Caucasus. 


But the Nazis were stopped and 
hurled back at Rostov and Sevasto- 
pol, the doors to the fields of Baku, 
and now the Nazi army is doubly 
desperate. The huge campaign into 
Russia, the largest in the history of 
the world, ate up fuel at an unprece- 
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dented rate and did not yield the 
hoped for new sources. 


The total output in various fuels, 
real and synthetic, in Germany, Ru- 
mania and other southeastern Euro- 
pean countries, is about 12,100,000 
tons annually. In addition it is be- 
lieved that Germany has in reserve 
some 7,000,000 tons. Thus the Nazis 
have about 19,100,000 tons of fuels, 
some of them synthetic. 

But what are German needs? In 
45 days of the campaign against 
Holland, France and Belgium, the 
Germans used 1,500,000 tons for 135 
infantry divisions, 12 armored divi- 
sions, and for perhaps 10,000 planes. 
But the campaign against Russia has 
been three or four times this large, 
for at least 300 divisions have been 
employed. 

Even the most conservative esti- 
mates place German needs on the 
Eastern front at 2,000,000 tons a 
month, 24,000,000 tons a year. The 
smallest amount the Nazis are likely 
to need in the coming year, if the 
war continues on its present scale, 
is about 30,000,000 tons for war 
elsewhere. The struggle for Libya 
requires oil, and in addition a con- 
siderable amount is needed for the 
home front. 

These are some of the figures that 
caused experts to predict last week 
that the next German drive might be 
directed against Turkey with the 
Caucasus again the goal. 


The Russian Victories 


“Red Army to Crumple Soon, Ex- 
perts Say.” “Nazis Will Smash Reds 
In Six Weeks.” These two headlines 
were typical of belief everywhere 
when the Nazis began their ill-fated 
Russian adventure on June 22. It was 
virtually universally held that the 
very nature of the Soviet state would 
assure its quick defeat and that the 
Russian army was ill equipped be- 
cause of the liabilities and weak- 
nesses of Soviet industry. In addi- 
tion, it was said that the so-called 
treason trials had deprived it of an 
officer caste necessary for victory. 

Last week it became evident that 
the Reds had scored one of the great- 
est military victories of all time. 
After six months of gargantuan war- 
fare the Nazis were in retreat al- 
most everywhere along an 1,800 mile 
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front. Moscow was no longer in 
danger and Leningrad, too, was 
saved. The Finns were in retreat. 
Nazis were being withdrawn from 
the northern line shared with the 
Finns and the latter were murmuring 
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“YOU'VE ASKED FOR IT, ADOLF” 


rebelliously. Only in the Crimea 
were the Nazis standing firm. 

Some military experts were say- 
ing that the Reds had given new mili- 
tary concepts to the world. Seldom, 
if ever, has an army been able to 
retreat hundreds of miles over a vast 
front and make that retreat so dis- 
ciplined and planned that synchro- 
nized counter-offensives, meshed with 
a larger strategy, were repeatedly 
launched even as the huge withdrawal 
went on. Seldom, if ever, has the 
fighting of civilian guerrillas been 
correlated with the fight of armies 
and directed by general staffs. Sel- 
dom if ever before has there been 
in war a giant trek of industry thou- 
sands of miles to the rear while pro- 
duction went on and seldom has a 
scorched earth policy been carried 
out so ruthlessly. And there per- 
haps has never been a case in history 
similar to that which finally turned 
the tide at Rostov, and later at Mos- 
cow. 

For the Russians, it became known 
last week, actually had secret armies 
about which the Nazis did not know. 
With magnificent self-restraint, in 
the face of every danger and tempta- 
tion, they kept these armies out of 
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action until they went smashing in at 
a preconceived moment in accord- 
ance with a plan. It was an example 
of Spartan coolness and almost in- 
human retention of a plan that called 
for the Russians apparently to face 
defeat before they threw in their 
giant counterstroke—at an enemy 
which had been systematically weak- 
ened by exacting a price tag in lives 
as the price for every position from 
which the Reds retreated. But what 
stunned the outside world was that 
nothing had been left to chance. 
Every major element, it was claimed, 
in this largest and most violent drama 
the human race has ever seen, was 
planned. 


Hitler's Alibi Fades 
When the push forward began 


around Moscow, the Nazis announced 
they were executing “a tactical re- 
treat to the rear.” When 85,000 
Nazis were destroyed in the first 
week, and 22,000 the next week, the 
Germans said they were continuing 
to retreat only to straighten their 
lines. When hundreds of towns were 
recaptured, when 51 Nazi divisions 
were smashed, they said the severe 
cold hampered them. When the Reds 
recaptured the furthest point of the 
pincers in the north, and bit off the 
prong of the pincers in the south, 
definitely freeing Moscow from men- 
ace, Hitler and Goebbels, his propa- 
ganda minister, went feverishly to 
work. 


Hitler, who always claims respon- 
sibility for army successes and when 
there are victories always says he 
was in personal command, now said 
that blame for the retreat should be 
directed against the commander of 
the entire German army, Field Mar- 
shal General Walther von Brauch- 
itsch. He removed the Field Marshal, 
announced rather mysteriously that 
he had taken over command. The 
average German had always thought 
that Hitler, since the war’s beginning, 
had been in direct personal command 
and Hitler has always insisted that 
this was true when he announced 
victories. 

At about the same time Der Fuehr- 
er and Dr. Goebbels addressed their 
appeal to the German people for 
clothing for the army. They said 
their plans had miscarried because 
“winter had come too soon,” al- 


though American correspondents, 
returned to Moscow from the Rus- 
sian secondary capital now that the 
precincts of the Kremlin were once 
more safe and serene, reported that 
the Russian winter was remarkably 
mild—at least to the Russians. 


Seeds for Revolt 


German propaganda did an about- 
face. All talk of quick victory, or 
even victory in a foreseeable future, 
was abandoned. German newspapers 
said that war might last five or ten 
years. What effect all this was hav- 
ing on a discontented German popu- 
lace was not known for certain. Nei- 
ther was it known what German civil- 
ians felt in the face of army casual- 
ties that at the very least, neutral 
sources said, would total 3,000,000, 
at least a third of the German army. 

If they continued to remain loyal, 
some said, it was because they felt 
their fate might be even harder un- 
der defeat than it was under Hitler. 
Many thought if they could see a 
way out, they would take it. And 
others predicted that within 18 
months there would be revolt in 
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Germany, a movement as swift, and 
almost as unexpected, as the col- 
lapse of France. 

It was reported, too, that German 
units were being withdrawn from the 
Eastern Front for activity elsewhere. 
And if the Eastern Front could be 
stabilized, a quick Nazi thrust into 
Turkey, perhaps also into Spain and 
North Africa, was confidently ex- 
pected. 
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CONCRETE U.S. AID URGED FOR FARMS 


‘Noble Cliches at Farm Bureau Dinners 
Are Not Enough; New Plans for Co-ops 


“U.S. WEEK,” writes D. W. R. 
Pacey of Preston Hollow, N. Y., “in 
its concise yet complete coverage of 
what is going on in the world has 
taken first place among all we read. 
I hope that among us farmers your 
circulation grows exceedingly. We 
need you. We have so long been 

_handicapped by the lack of a truly 
untrammeled farm paper. All that 
I have seen, save one (and it has a 
very small circulation) are beholden 
to the powerful farm machinery and 
other interests for their purchase of 

Their attitudes 

toward social and economic reforms, 


advertising space. 


organized labor, etc., have been, to 
say the least, unsympathetic. The 
two most widely circulated in this 
area have through a series of ‘straw 
men’ done their best to distract us 
from the really vital issues of our 
time. 


“What we farmers need at this time 
is a clear understanding of our place 
and function in the fight against 
Fascism. Vague mutterings and noble 
cliches at Farm Bureau dinners are 
not enough, there must be plans, un- 
equivocal and forthright. The suc- 
cess or failure of any plan in which 
farmers are asked to participate will 
be largely determined by the clarity 
and directness of its appeal. 


“Most of us know that specific 
requests have been made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for increased 
production of certain basic commodi- 
ties. Many of us not now producing 
these things would make the necessary 
changes in our equipment easily 
enough were a satisfactory financial 
arrangement forthcoming (such as 
that given the producers of steel, 
motorized equipment, airplanes, etc.) 
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and some definite price guarantees. 


“Problems will arise out of these 
necessary changes and there should 
be some especially intelligent and 
progressive agency of the Govern- 
ment to study and advise in each 
individual case. The Farm Bureau 
and the local committeemen have 
in my observation been mainly local 
politicians of very small caliber and 
not the sort of men one could take 
urgent problems to with any assur- 


ance of measured consideration. 


“Will the Department of Agri- 
culture really go to work on our 
problem in a manner that the exi- 
gence requires?” 

x 
CASH READY FOR CO-OPS 


Farmer cooperatives now have an 
opportunity, it was said last week, 
to build new plants and greatly ex- 
their production. Congress 
voted more than $1,000,000,000 
which can be tapped for this purpose 
and with the demand for defense 
foods running far ahead of available 


pand 


supplies, the government has at last 
begun to set up facilities for the 


helping of cooperatives. 


The Surplus Marketing Admini- 
stration is already launching an im- 
portant new program for coopera- 
tives. Faced with a large lend-lease 
demand for dried skim milk, evap- 
orated milk and cheese, the Surplus 
Marketing Administration now has 
the power to provide full and com- 
plete financing to cooperative plants 
which will turn out these products. 


The SMA may undertake to build 
the plants as well as to equip them 
and then lease the finished plants to 
farmer cooperatives. The co-op, in 
turn, agrees to sell its output either 
in part or in full to the Surplus 
Marketing Administration at prices 
guaranteed for a stated period of 
years. 

Officials in Washington say that 
all contracts will allow the cooper- 
ative to sell its product to any buyer 
offering a higher price, if the gov- 
ernment should refuse to meet the 


increased price. 


The SMA purchases of dried skim 
milk are running about 50% below 
schedule. The situation is not quite 
as bad in the case of evaporated 
milk, but it and cheese are not avail- 
able in sufficient volume to meet their 
present purchase plans. In addition, 
it is said in Washington that the 
government will make provision for 
disposing of the plants after the war, 
either taking them over or selling 
them to the farmer-cooperative, de- 


pending on their value at that time. 


Cooperatives interested in the new 
SMA program should write to O. M. 
Reed, chief of the Dairy Division, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Dr. Francis E. McMahon 


It is with great pleasure that we publish this article by 
Dr. McMahon, who is Associate Professor of Philosophy 
at Notre Dame University and a former president of the 
Catholic Philosophical Association. We believe that the true 
voice of Catholic America speaks here, rather than in the 
pages of SOCIAL JUSTICE. The paper founded by Father 
Charles A. Coughlin has frequently attacked Dr. McMahon. 
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By FRANCIS E. McMAHON 


MERICA is now formally at war. It is at war not be- 
A cause the American people like war, but because war 

has been forced upon them. A united people now, we 
face a ruthless and powerful enemy. None of us doubts the 
outcome of this struggle. None of us doubts that an aroused 
America will destroy this menace to all we hold dear. None 
of us doubts that cost what it may we shall triumph over the 
foe and make secure this nation in its life and in its na- 
tional heritage. 

What we face is more than a war. It is a world revolution. 
I use that phrase deliberately—a world revolution. It is 
a revolution not merely in the sense that our enemy wages 
his struggle against us in complete defiance of the codes of 
honor and decency governing warfare. It is a world revo- 
lution—in the much deeper sense—of an attack upon the 
moral foundations of our culture and civilization. 

Qur way of life has its foundations in the culture of 
Greece and of Rome, and in the Christian and Jewish dis- 
pensation. What are the essentials of that way of life? 
Despite its defects, and shining thru its defects, there has 
been an emphasis upon the dignity of the individual per- 
son and a belief that law is superior to arbitrary will. A 
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sense of justice, a recognition of natural rights, a res 
for tradition itself, a conviction that the state exists 
man and not man for the state—these are some of 
features of our way of life handed down to us from 
fathers. 

All this is menaced today. All this is menaced as it 
not been for over a thousand years. When Hitler decle 
that this is a war between two worlds, between the we 
he represents and our world, he was speaking the abso 
truth. Our enemy has already shown that he meant ¥ 
he said. Our enemy has already subjugated unhappy 
tions and begun to put his foul ideas into practice. 
has attempted to starve peoples to break their spirit; 
has reduced millions to a state of slavery; he has desecré 
churches and synagogues; he has sought to exterminate 
intellectual leaders of the suppressed peoples so that t 
can never rise again; he has—and this has never happe 
before in over two thousand years—he has destroyed m 
uments of the past, the books containing the stories of 
national culture. He has tried to extirpate in every way 
cultural heritage of great peoples. The so-called new we 
order he would impose upon us represents a complete br 
with everything we hold sacred. What our enemy wa 
therefore, is not merely war, but a revolution. What 
face in him is a threat not merely to our national existe 
but to all we hold dear in culture and religion. 


x 


How best to meet a world revolution? That is the prob 
facing America and the other peoples struggling aga 
the forces of destruction. I know of only one way to n 
it. That is by engaging in a counter-revolution. Our ene 
is inflamed by a perverted ideal, he envisions the en 
world as the area of conquest, and he fights with cunn 
and ferocity to realize his aims. We shall crush him 
filling our minds, hearts and souls with an ideal based u 
truth and justice, by embracing the entire globe wit 
our vision, and by surpassing him in vigor of effort — 
in cunning of strategy. 

We have an ideal to fight for, the grandest ideal i 
given to man to aspire to. There is in our grasp an it 
which can arouse our highest enthusiasm, and turn 
into conquering crusaders before whom the enemy ° 
collapse. What is that ideal? One word sums it up. 
is the ideal of FREEDOM. Words sometimes have a mag 
ring. Freedom is such a word. Americans sense today + 
their freedom is in jeopardy. We fight now to presé 
that freedom. We are resolved to destroy those evil 1 
who threaten that freedom. 

But we become conquering crusaders not merely by | 
serving the freedom which we have, but by resolving that 
shall bring about at the end of this struggle a fuller 
richer type of freedom we or the world has ever witne 
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re. We must fight to improve and perfect the free- 
of all humanity. Dynamized by this ideal of free- 
we must first rid ourselves of the satanic menace 
| without. But we must swear at the same time that 
1e world of the future the blessings of freedom in 
ullest range will be extended to all. The ill-fed, the 
ad, and the ill-sheltered are not perfectly free. The 
anchised Negro and the miserable sharecropper are 
ree. The ill-educated and the morally deficient are not 
ctly free. 

political slavery is horrible, so likewise is economic, 
lectual and moral slavery. We who now fight for free- 
must fight to emancipate man from every form of 
ry. The worker in the factory, the young man in 
ervice must realize they are fighting (each in his way) 
| better and a nobler world, a world in which men can 
“This is the freedom which humanity has sought since 
lawn of history. This was the result of the fight for 
om.” 
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crusaders for freedom we must divest ourselves of a 
isive attitude. We are not a people with our backs to 
yall. It is in our blood to attack, not merely to defend. 
shall at the first opportunity carry the war to the 
ry, and not wait until he carries the war to us. Spurred 
y our ideal, we shall fight as men have never fought 
-e. We shall fight on land, on sea and in the air with 
sme courage and incredible daring. We shall fight 
at men ever afterwards will wonder at the strength of 
fort as though gods had come down to earth. 

> must realize that wherever the peoples of the world 
ele against aggressive totalitarianism, there the des- 
of man hangs partially in the balance. Let us not lose 
of the world pattern. The British fight for America 
humanity, as they fight for themselves. Likewise the 
sse, likewise the Russians. We must help them as they 
ow helping us. 

all we refuse aid to Russia, as the isolationists, in their 
orn blindness, have insisted? Do not mistake me. I 
no brief for Communism, as I try to be party to no 
m that is unsound in its principles and unfruitful in 
results. But it is folly not to recognize that the number 
nenace to ourselves and to the rest of the world now 
» Axis coalition. Russia resists that menace, because 
‘ussian soul is at stake. A soul older—much older— 
Russian Communism. We must help these valiant 
le to the limit. 

e struggle against the enemy must be total, complete, 
ute, without any qualification or reserve save that dic- 
by honor and decency. It must be unrelenting until 
ancer of aggressive totalitarianism is erased from the 
of the earth. Each of us must wage war, whether in 
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the front line or at home in the factories, with calmness 
but with grim resolution, and as though victory depended 
upon each of us alone. 

Never again shall we appease or temporize. 

To our enemies, those criminal leaders of the Germans, 
the Japanese and the Italians, we say: “You have earned 
eternal infamy. We are vowed that such crimes as yours 
will never happen again.” 

To the men, those evil men of Vichy who have betrayed 
the soul of France, we say: ““You are about to hand over the 
fleet of France to the enemies of France and of humanity. We 
have been patient with you, entirely too patient. From now 
on we regard you as our foe, and for the glory of France 
as well as for the preservation of our own existence, we 
shall strike, and strike hard, against you.” 

To Prime Minister de Valera of Ireland we say: “There 
is no hope for your country if the embattled forces of 
decency are overcome. Your lot is with us. Join with us 
in this fight for freedom, and show the world that the Irish 
are still ‘fighting Irish’ especially in the cause of liberty.” 

To the oppressed Poles, Czechs, Norwegians, Belgians, 
Dutch, Greeks and the other great peoples now under the 
heel of the ruthless foe, we say: “The time of liberation 
is near. An aroused America now grasps the sword of 
avenging justice, and it will never be laid down until the 
crimes committed against you are blotted out. The cause 
of our country is your cause, it is the cause of humanity. 
We fight on until peace and order are restored, we fight on 
until the day when the humblest of human beings, made 
secure in his natural rights from every form of aggression, 
can lift up his head to the stars and exclaim: ‘I am a free 
man!’ ”’ 
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vx The Amazing Story of a Brazen Mena 
to America’s Safety. BY LEO HUBERMA 


Waar price help for your country in its hour of need? 

What price sacrifice for your country in the gravest 
crisis of its history? 

What price? Well, that depends. 

It depends on who you are. It depends on whether your 
help and sacrifice are yours alone—or whether your action 
may interfere with somebody’s profits. 

If you are Harry Bridges, and you present a plan to 
raise production on the docks to its maximum, then the 
price may be outrageously high. 

The price may even be a threat by a powerful group of 
employers to do all in their power to have you deported. 

That has happened. It’s a shocking story—one you 
should recite to the next reactionary who tells you that 
France fell because labor would not give up its gains. It’s 
a disturbing story, because it reveals a pattern of conduct 
which, if it is typical, may mean the destruction of our 
country. 


x 


The story begins at the CIO convention in Detroit a month 
ago. There Harry Bridges made a strong plea for nation- 
wide adoption of the Murray Industry Council Plan as a 
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means of aiding our defense program through increas 
production of goods. 

After the convention Bridges went to Washington. | 
was working out the details of a Murray Plan for the ma 
time industry. He discussed the plan with Sidney Hillm: 
of OPM, Roger Lapham, employers’ representative on t 
National Defense Mediation Board, and members of t 
United States Maritime Commission. 

That was before the Japanese bombed Hawaii. Aft 
war was declared, he discussed the plan further with mei 
bers of the Maritime Commission. They had been authe 
ized by Congress to aid the maritime industry as a vit 
part of the nation’s war effort. Naturally, they were i 
terested in a program designed to increase production 
the loading and unloading of ships. 

On Friday, Dec. 12, Bridges was back in his office wi 
everything worked out in his head. He sat down and d 
tated the “Plan for Maximum Production in Maritime Trar 
port of War Materials and Supplies”. Copies were sé 
that night to Philip Murray, OPM, the Maritime Comm 
sion, and the Waterfront Employers’ Association of t 
Pacific Coast. ; 


US 


The first part of the Bridges Plan is a statement of the 
gent need for cooperation by the unions, the employers 
id the Maritime Commission to secure “the most rapid 
spatch and shortest turnaround of all ships in American 
ts. Any delay in loading or discharging is comparable 
a vital defense plant ceasing operations. We know that 
e most rapid loading, reloading and clearance of a ship 
sea, traveling to her destination fully loaded, is like keep- 
g a vital defense plant operating full blast in support of 
e nation’s effort at this time. We know that government, 


bor and employer must unite and work to prevent any 
ich delay.” 


The Plan calls for the establishment of a Longshore In- 
istry Council composed of representatives from the Inter- 
ational Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, the 
‘aterfront Employers’ Association, and the United States 
laritime Commission, the Council to be officially recog- 
zed and authorized to secure more efficient operation in 


scharging and loading ships by taking the following steps: 


(a) Provide for the introduction and utilization to the 
fullest extent of the various forms and types of long- 
short labor-saving machinery. 


(b) Arrange for the best use of docking facilities in order 
that docks shall not become congested and that 
cargoes shall be so placed on docks that the greatest 
dispatch will be realized in the loading or discharging 
of vessels. 


(c) Plan for utilizing Pacific Coast ports presently un- 
used by having full cargoes assembled at such points 
in order that ships may be completely loaded at that 
point without the necessity of shifting from one 
dock or port to another. 


(d) Study the present costs of loading and discharging 
ships tnder the various plans now in effect, i.e., 
cost plus, fixed management fees, low bid contracts, 
flat rate tonnage fees, including the assembling of 
eargo on docks, the discharging or loading into 
railroad cars and barges, or vice versa, and to make 
recommendations as to the most economical method 
of operation. 


(e) Take steps to insure that adequate numbers of 
efficient and trustworthy longshoremen shall at all 
times be available for carrying on the operations of 
loading and discharging ships, and the use of the 
best methods of hiring and placing such men on the 


job. 


(f) Survey and recommend the best methods of realizing 
continuous operations during blackouts and air raids 
as far as possible, with due consideration for the 
safety of personnel, ships and cargoes. 


(g) Study and recommend the best methods of properly 
guarding terminals, docks, ships and cargoes against 
acts of sabotage and pilfering; improper or unsafe 
stowage of cargoes; fire hazards, such as smoking 
on ships and docks; and for detection and exposure 
of any fifth column elements. 
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(h) Recommend and aid in putting into effect through 
the collective bargaining machinery of existing union 
agreements changes in or suspensions of working 
rules that interfere with maximum production in 
loading or unloading war materials and supplies 
aboard ships. 


(i) Assist in immediately adjusting, in keeping with the 
machinery of existing union agreements, any dispute 
concerning cargo handling that may tend to inter- 
fere with maximum production. 


Bridges did not make the plan public. That was done on 
the first page of the employers’ organ, the Daily Commer- 
cial News, on Monday, Dec. 15. The article gave the high- 
lights of the Plan, and said: “The agreement is expected to 
be fully concluded and ratified by both groups within the 
next few days.” It said, further, what is proven in the min- 
utes of a meeting between the two groups on Monday, that 
“under the agreement Bridges ‘postponed indefinitely’ a 
partly concluded longshore wage arbitration hearing, and 
pledged a 100% increase in longshore production. ... The 
arbitration hearing was scheduled to be resumed when 
Bridges and Foisie (the employers’ representative) worked 
out the ‘indefinite postponement’ in the interest of national 
defense.” 


On Tuesday, Dec. 16, the press picked up the story. In 
the San Francisco Chronicle, Foisie is quoted as saying: 
‘“‘We want to give Bridges every credit due him for his plan 
to secure maximum production on the docks. He is entitled 


fouit. 


The Chronicle adds the significant fact that without wait- 
ing for ratification the union began to do all it could to 
achieve maximum production. “The fact that longshore- 
men began last Saturday to put the plan into effect was 


cited by both Foisie and Frank Gregory of the Association. 


“Longshore gangs assembled at noon to hear union lead- 
ers term the fleet ‘the first line of battle’ and declare: ‘We’ve 
got to give it service. The union has been fighting the em- 
ployers, but we are no longer fighting the employers for 


the duration.’ 


“The longshoremen were admonished by their leaders to 
turn to on time, stay on the job and do everything to keep 


the ships moving.” 


Things looked good. The employers had accepted all the 


(Please turn to page 16) 


SABOTAGE 


basic essentials of the Plan. The longshore industry, it 
seemed, had recognized the need for maximum production, 


and would do its part in winning the war. 


But no. On Tuesday it developed that parts of the Bridges 
Plan were not acceptable to the Waterfront Employers Asso- 
ciation. The provisions that called for sacrifices by the 
union—they were O.K. But the provision that might inter- 
fere with profits, or that called for a Government represen- 


tative to be part of the set-up—these were not O.K. 


Particularly objectionable were points (b), (c) and (d). 
At the Tuesday conference between the two groups, one of 
the employers’ spokesmen indicated what was on their 
minds when he said, “We want business as usual. No cut 
in profits. No government interference. No prying or in- 


vestigating of our profits.” (See point (d) ). 


The employers, accordingly, made a counter-proposal. 
It called for the continuation of the Coast agreement now 
in force, with the addition in other language ot all the 
points except (b), (c) and (d). Instead of a government 
representative, their Pacific Coast War Longshore Board 
was to have as its third party “a public member’, whose 


salary and expenses were to be paid for by the two groups. 


The union was in earnest about the necessity for a Plan 
to defeat fascism. It agreed, therefore, to modify the Bridges 
Plan by the elimination of (b), (c) and (d). Its modified 
Plan included a provision that “The Industry Council shall 
recommend and aid in putting into effect through the col- 
lective bargaining machinery of existing union agreements 
changes in or suspensions of working rules that interfere 
with maximum production in loading or unloading war 


materials and supplies aboard ships.” 


In effect, the union here agreed to the suspension of about 
one third of its existing contracts. Those working rules per- 
tain to the number of units in a slingload, the maximum 
number of hours to be worked in a single day, the number 
of men in a gang, the times when men shall be available 


at the hiring halls, etc. 


These working rules were conditions for which Bridges’ 


union had fought, struck and bled. Yet as an instance of 
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Continued from page 15 


its good faith, the union was willing to agree to a suspen- 
sion of those rules, and at the same time allow the employ- 
ers to reap their huge profits unimpeded. 

But the union did insist, in its modified plan, that the 
third person on the Council, who both parties agreed should 
be Dean Wayne L. Morse, must be an official government 


representative. 


~ It was on this point that the parties failed to agree. There- 
fore, on Wednesday, in accordance with the existing con- 
tract, Bridges notified Morse, the present arbitrator under 
the current agreement, that a dispute had arisen upon a 
question “of mutual concern not covered by this contract 
and relating to the industry’. Bridges insisted that a Plan 
for attaining maximum production must be formulated. The 
employers, however, insisted that Morse proceed on the 
matters before him. On Thursday Foisie informed Bridges 
that the Employers’ Association will challenge Morse’s 
jurisdiction in regard to any Plan. They will insist that he 
proceed only on the problems now before him—increase in 
wages and arbitration of working rules. 

“What's more,” Bridges says Foisie added in a telephone 
conservation with him, “I am also instructed by my Associa- 
tion that although we've stood on the sidelines in the de- 
portation question, we doubt your sincerity in this plan. 
We're of the opinion that you’re masquerading under the 
cloak of patriotism and we’re going to make a determined 
stand in favor of and in support of a decision against you.” 

Foisie accused Bridges of bad faith because he would 
“scrap the present contract.” 

Their conversation is revealing: 

BRIDGES: ‘That willingness to scrap the contract is 
true, if it is necessary for maximum production. I didn’t 
say on general principles. For maximum production we 


will scrap the contract.” 


FOISIE: “We won't first, because we don’t win anything 
that way.” 

The Waterfront Employers of Oregon and Washington 
were and are (at this time, Thursday, Dec. 18), in favor of 
the Plan. The San Francisco employers were in favor of it, 
and then made a complete about-face. Why? 


That’s an important question. The American people 
should be vitally interested in the answer. 
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THE MALTESE FALCON 
Plenty of Murders — Plus a Million Dollar Bauble 


THE MALTESE FALCON, a Warner 
Brothers picture written and directed by 
John Huston from Dashiell Hammett’s nov- 
el. Humphrey Bogart, Mary Astor, Sidney 
Greenstreet, Peter Lorre and Elisha Cook 
Jr., supported by Gladys George, Lee Pat- 
rick, Jerome Cowan, Barton MacLane and 
Ward Bond. 


This exciting and_ entertaining 
story of a private detective’s success- 
ful search for his partner’s killer 
has been made into a _ better-than- 
usual picture by the writing and di- 
recting of young John Huston, son 


of the famed actor, Walter Huston. 


In this film another of the youthful 
writer-directors, like Preston Sturges 
and Orson Welles, indicates a trend 
which should warn the old super- 
super extravaganza producers they 
will have to give the public some- 
thing besides fine scenery in the fu- 
ture if they want to continue com- 
peting. For this is a good story well, 
if simply. told. 

Private detective Sam Spade (Bo- 
gart) accepts a retainer fee from 
Bridgid O’Shaughnessy (Mary As- 


tor) to handle a slight “shadowing” 


job. The assignment takes on impor- 
tance only after Spade’s partner 
(Jerome Cowan) is shot to death 
carrying it out. 

Spade’s decision to find the killer 
quickly is given added incentive by 
the fact he had been in the midst 
of an affair with his late partner’s 
wife (Gladys George) and might at 
any moment be suspected of the 
murder by police. 


Hunting out the O’Shaughnessy, 
he drops his pretense of minding 
his own business for a fee and de- 
mands to know the real story be- 
hind the shadowing job. When he 
learns that the O’Shaughnessy, like 
several rivals, is trying to gain pos- 
session of a million-dollar bauble, 
Spade joins the hunt on his own 
account. 


The object of the search by sev- 
eral conflicting groups is a fabulous 
golden falcon, encrusted with jew- 
els at the time of the crusades by the 
Knights of Malta. 
happening to Spade as soon as he 


Things begin 


joins the party. 


He has occasion to disarm a lay- 
ender gunman (Peter Lorre) and a 
kill-crazy bodyguard (Elisha Cook 
Jr.) before getting to “the fat man” 
(Sidney Greenstreet) who heads the 
opposition. 


Suspense is maintained right up 
to the end when Spade clears him- 
self of three murders by turning the 
guilty ones over to the police and 
the picture closes with a non-Holly- 
wood climax. 


Huston has done such a capable 
job in the main that a friendly au- 
dience will overlook spotty direction 
in places and long-winded dialog in 
All the leading characters 
are exceptionally well portrayed and 
it’s a story pretty well guaranteed to 
please. 


others. 


GEORGE MURRAY 
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MISSION TO MOSCOW * 


Ambassador Dodd’s Diary gave a preview of the 


A Key to the War 


Davies has revised his first estimate of the meaning 
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Nazi menace to the United States and traced the course 
of democracy’s appeasement through the early years 
of Hitler’s war against the German people. An- 
nounced for early publication is a book by another 
American Ambassador, which promises to add fur- 
ther to our understanding of the war we now wage 
and of one of our allies in that war. 

Mission to Moscow, by Joseph E. Davies, U. 5. 
Ambassador to Russia, 1936-38, is an American capi- 
talist’s understanding and sympathetic account of 
what he saw in the strange land of the Soviets. Ex- 
cerpts printed in the New York Times of Sunday, Dec. 
11, show the great scope of the work—the meetings 
with Soviet leaders, the estimate of the Red Army and 


of the trials, which he along with most foreigners first 
saw as a struggle for power between the “ins” and 
the “outs.” 

After the invasion of Russia, he writes, “I suddenly 
saw the picture as I should have seen it at the time 
(of the trials.) In reexamining the records of these 
cases ... I found that practically every device of the 
German Fifth Columnist activity, as we now know it, 
was disclosed and laid bare by the confessions and tes- 
timony elicited at these trials of self-confessed “Quis- 
lings’ in Russia. , 

“Tt was clear that the Soviet government believed 
that these activities existed . . . and had proceeded 
to crush them vigorously. By 1941, when the German 
snvasion came, they had wiped out any Fifth Column 


Air Force, the puzzle of the treason trials. which had been organized. | 
ly, 
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DONALD OCDEN STEWART, 


INCLUDING THE 
KITCHEN STOVE 


THE MAN OF THE YEAR 


| Fase being the last week in 1941 it now becomes neces- 
sary for me, in conjunction with Time,* to select the 
Man of the Year. No dialectical job is this for “baldish, 
pink cheeked, pink minded, cinema writer Stewart” (to 
quote Mr. Luce’s own magazine’s own words). The Man 
of the Year (again to quote) is he “whose accomplish- 
ments, good or evil, have been most outstanding.” Out- 
standing is the temptation to nominate baldish pink 
cheeked, cold minded, publisher Luce in recognition of 
his shrewd nibbling at the democratic roots, his rakish 
labor baiting with verb and camera. Outstanding also 
is the desire to nominate for exactly opposite reasons 
the late great Representative Lee Geyer of California 
who fought a brave, lonely fight against labor baiting 
poll taxers, who died in the service of real democracy. 
Or to suggest many others who are living in that same 
service. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Or Joe Beemis. 


x 


Tonight Joe Beemis is on sentry duty. He walks up 
and down, rifle over his shoulder. It is a cold night; 
the hard packed snow crunches under Joe’s big feet. He 
blows out his breath, and watches it disappear. Just like 
smoke. He wouldn’t mind a cigaret right now. He looks 
up at the stars. Some nights they seem very close, them 
stars. Like on the farm. That was a good life on the 
farm—until Dad lost it. 


Wonder what Dad would say if he saw me in uni- 
form. He might curse me for a fool. Dad sure felt 
they’d fooled him with their first World War. Wish he’d 
lived to see this one. Maybe he’d change his mind. May- 
be he wouldn’t. Dad could be wrong, though. He was 
plenty wrong about the C10. But then Dad was a farmer 
and never did understand unions. He wanted to run the 
show himself. He ran it, too—until the banks took his 


°A weekly newsmagazine edited in Rockefeller Center, 


New York City, by Henry R. Luce. 
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farm. Then he didn’t know what had hit him. Any more 
than Maw. All Maw knew was, we had a farm—and 
then we didn’t. And then she was living in the city with 
me and I was mixed up with one of them unions. She 
thought the world was coming to an end. And it almost 
did—that night the company’s service department did a 
little service job on my face and left arm. I'll never 
forget Maw’s look when they carried me into the house. 
“Cheer up, Maw,” I said. “This all comes under the 
head of education in the labor movement.” 


Poor Maw—she had quite an education that year. She 
wasn’t used to hearing her son called those names in the 
papers and on the radio. Not me personally; I was only 
one of the boys that didn’t rat. There were lots of us. 
But Maw used to read the papers and take it personally, 
and I could see it hurt. She was a good sport, though, 
and when the company finally fired me and put me on 
the black list she never blamed me a bit. I wonder what 
she’d say now, with me in uniform. Maybe she’d say, 
“What are you fighting for? Democracy? You mean 
the democracy that took our farm and beat you up and 
kicked you out?” But I don’t think she’d say that. I 
think she’d see the picture. I think she’d be glad. Be- 
cause she’d know that I knew what it was all about. 
She’d know that I knew that Hitler wasn’t just a little man 
with a mustache in Germany. Maw and I had seen Hit- 
ler in this country. And she’d know that if, after all the 
kicking around I'd got, I still believed enough in democ- 
racy to offer up my life, there was a good chance that 
all the other boys that had been kicked around would see 
things that way too. Because that was the only chance 
of getting real honest-to-God democracy, not only in this 
country but in all the world. 
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That was Joe Beemis thinking out loud. Joe is the boy 
who is going to do the fighting, take the beating, win the 
victory. Joe is the private, the gob, the non-commis- 
sioned officer; he’s Negro, Jew, Catholic, what you will. 
He was at Valley Forge and Gettysburg. He knows that 
democracy has functioned imperfectly for him; he still 
can dream for its perfection. And he is willing to fight 
for that dream. Joe Beemis is what this war is about; 
he’s beginning to discover it; when he eventually does 
so, we need have no more doubt about the final victory 
of real democracy. Joe Beemis is not only the Man of 
This Year; he’s the Man of Next Year—and All The 


Years To Come. 
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| SEE BY THE PAPERS 


A Phony from the N. Y. Times 


BY MARION BACHRACH 
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Not “all the news that’s fit to print” 
makes the New York Times. Its crit- 
ics, among whom the most notable 
and persistent is In Fact’s editor 
George Seldes, have pointed out its 
sins of omission and commission. 
Seldes has also frequently traced de- 
fects in the Times’ vision to a twitch- 
ing financial nerve. 


Even before the Sun came out in 
Chicago, it was safe to boycott Colo- 
nel McCormick’s Tribune. Its daily 
feast of misinformation is unsalted 
by facts, for which the Colonel has 
always had a lofty contempt. 


But the serious American student 
of history in the making can scarcely 
afford to disregard the N. Y. Times. 
Unable to get along without it, he 
has to learn to get along with it, and 
to refute the Times’ fancies with the 
Time¥ own and imposing array of 
facts. 


A ‘THINK PIECE’ 
On Thursday, Dec. 11, page 12 of 


the Times carried a full column story 
that bore all the ear-marks of a 
phony. It will serve as a good text 
for this sermon on “How to read the 
Times.” 

Datelined Washington, the story 
was unsigned but merely slugged 
“Special to the New York Times.” 
Obviously, therefore, it was not based 
on facts available to and reported by 
the wire services. It was a “think 
piece” by a Times writer who was 
not taking personal responsibility for 
his thoughts. 

Written at a time when the United 
States, plunged into war by the 
treachery and aggression of the Axis 
powers, was naturally concerned with 
strengthening its relations with all 
possible allies, the story was head- 
lined: “Soviet Aid to U. S. Found 
Doubtful.” 

The opinions expressed were at- 
tributed to “responsible quarters” 
and “policy-making officials in Wash- 
ington.” Two days earlier, President 
Roosevelt had warned the nation that 
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such phrases made any news story 
suspect. 


The Times story, after stating that 
Russian help in the Far East was not 
to be expected, said that behind these 
observations lie others “based on his- 
torical factors that are probably more 
important in Asia than in any other 
continent .. .” 


“Some students of the Soviet tech- 
nique,” says the Times “thinker” 
(not naming the “students”) would 
not be surprised to see Germany and 
Russia conclude a peace, and believe 
that the German announcement of 
cessation of the drive toward Mos- 
cow is preliminary to an offer of that 
kind. Further, they believe that if it 
were good enough in Premier Stalin’s 
eyes he would accept it... . 


“Among historical reasons assigned 
by students are two that are difficult 
for Western minds to understand. 
One is grounded on the theory of 
Oriental unity and the other on 
phases of Russian character that have 


been the objects of study for hun- 
dreds of years. 

“The Oriental unity theory has as 
its premise the fact that the bulk of 
the Russians, like the Chinese and 
Japanese, are essentially united as 
Orientals. As such, they may attempt 
to emulate European methods, and 
they will deal with and cooperate 
with the West where it is convenient 
or expedient, but they do not feel 
this cooperation to be either perma- 
nently useful or morally neces- 
sary... 


“It is observed that the Russians 
take whatever assistance has been 
granted by Great Britain and the 
United States in defense against the 
German invasion, but the aid is re- 
ceived with an attitude indicating 
that the givers need expect no more 
in return than whatever contribution 
Russia can make by checking the 
Germans.” 


That’s the lily, and we won’t both- 
er to gild it. 

What is important is that on the 
day before this masterpiece of anony- 
mous origin appeared, the Times 
printed the full texts of the state- 
ments exchanged by President Roose- 
velt and the Soviet Ambassador when 
Litvinov presented his credentials. 
From these genuinely authoritative 
sources it was easy to learn that the 
Times think-piece was pure fabrica- 
tion. 

And, on the following Sunday, the 
Times was one of the few papers to 
print the full text of Litvinov’s state- 
ment to the press, in which he made 
the position of his government very 
clear indeed. 


SERVING THE ENEMY 
The Times of Monday, Dec. 15, 


had an interesting story from Bos- 
ton. It said that former Ambassador 
to Russia, Joseph E. Davies, in a 
speech “paid special attention to an- 
swering ‘rumours that the Soviet Un- 
ion was letting the United States 
down’ in not opening up a second 
front against Japan.” 

It quoted Davies: “Such loose and 
thoughtless talk serves the enemy 
well... Before any of us should 
challenge the good faith of our Rus- 
sian allies, we should earn the right, 
through blood, sacrifice and tears, to 
sit in judgment upon a great people 
who do not surrender and who lavish- 
ly give their lives to stop Hitler.” 

The Times is a fine paper. It al- 
ways provides the antidote to its own 
poisons. 
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BY RICHARD O. BOYER 


IF THIS BE REASON 


On Being 
Bombed 


AM no expert on being bombed although I have been 
bombed by the British in Essen, Dusseldorf, Cologne 
and Berlin in Germany, in Brussels and Ostend in Bel- 
gium, in Calais and Boulogne in France, and in Sardinia 
off the Italian coast. 


Now I scare as quickly as the next man but I have 
never been severely frightened in a bombing. I say sey- 
erely frightened because I have been pleasantly fright- 
ened, exhilaratingly frightened as one is when he is ap- 
proaching danger but not yet in it. 


This was because of the nature of the bombing, of 
course. Anyone will be frightened when he is machine- 
gunned by a diving, screaming plane or when he is in 
a fierce, sustained bombing in great force that lasts for 
hours. But in the summer of 1940 when I was a corre- 
spondent in Europe the British could not bomb the con- 
tinent in force both because of distance and lack of 
planes. 


I mention all this because of talk of the bombing of 
American coastal cities by Axis raiders. Now it is not 
probable that the enemy powers can bring a greater force 
to bear against the United States than England could 
bring to bear against Europe in the summer of 1940. It 
is not probable that the Axis can bring a greater force 
against New York or San Francisco than the British were 
able to bring against Berlin or Essen or Dusseldorf. 

And yet during 10 Berlin raids in September, 1940, I 
doubt if more than 40 persons at the most were killed in 
a city of 4,000,000. Of course there were perhaps no 
more than 25 giant bombers in these raids over Berlin 
although there would be several hundred over all of Ger- 
many in a single night. But even in the immense raids 
over Britain no more were killed in a year’s bombing 
than are killed by automobiles in the United States dur- 
ing a similar period. 

At any rate I give my testimonial. I never saw a per- 
son killed by a bomb although I was in about 25 air 
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raids, more than half of them in Berlin. When the 
British came over at about 1 o’clock it would seem as if 
all the guns on earth were going off at once. It sounded 
like the end of the world. But the next morning all 
would be calm and serene in Berlin. You would have 
to hunt hard and long before you found signs of dam- 
age. And as for the casualties there would sometimes 
be three people killed in a suburb, sometimes 20 in a 
single city block of all the huge metropolis. 


. 
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I would like also to record this belief. American 
coastal cities may experience bombings. But if Amer- 
icans do not panic, if they remain calm and disciplined, 
the Axis raiders can do little harm. Any serious injury 
on a large scale would result not from the raiders but 
from our own actions. Of course this presupposes proper 
defense, adequate anti-aircraft. 


Yet if everyone goes quietly to a room on the first 
floor when the alarm is sounded, or to some formal shel- 
ter if one is available and stays there until ‘the “all 
clear” is sounded there will be surprisingly few casual- 
ties. If everyone gets off the street, stays away from 
windows, obeys orders, and does nothing foolish there 
will be mighty few who die. 


Even in Germany, where the war was prepared for 
with meticulous care, the average air raid shelter was 
only a room in a basement, the ceiling of which had 
been reinforced, the walls of which had been strength- 
ened, and which had been provided with an emergency 
exit. Although there were standardized, uniform signs 
almost every half-block in German cities indicating air 
shelters—and a good job was done on that—the luft- 
schutzraum was almost always a basement room and 
sometimes it had not been reinforced. The air raid shel- 
ters of a good many hotels, for example, were merely 
bars or rathskellers below the surface of the ground. 


If German air raid casualties have been comparatively 
few it is because the Germans obey the rules. The real 
casualty from the raids has been German morale. Each 
night all over Germany, between midnight and 2, old 
and young, rich and poor, troop to the basement shelters 
and sit there disconsolately for some three hours. Each 
night they get gloomier and even when I was there they 
sat in stolid, morose silence on rows of benches and 
spoke only when they complained. 


But Americans are not that way. If we are forced to 
shelters it will not damage our morale for we are fight- 
ing for a sane and peaceful world, a world in which the 
individual does not need to burrow beneath the earth to 
avoid menace from the skies. There’s many a German 
who knows that he is fighting and laboring to perpetuate 
his own slavery. Perhaps the time is near when he will 
fight for his own liberty .. . 


But. however that may be, we Americans have only 
one thing to fear from air raids. That is ourselves. If 
we use good, ordinary American horse sense we will van- 
quish the bombs. 
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STRONG PRICE CONTROL 
WILL AID WAR EFFORT 


Consumers Urged.to Write Senators; 


Demand Needed Enforcement Clauses 


This week I met with several 
groups of organized consumers who 
are considering how the campaigns 
they had been carrying on before 
war actually broke out now fit into 
the bigger job of mobilizing the re- 
sources of the country for war. 
Unanimously the consumers I talked 
with showed eagerness to subordi- 
nate personal interests to the needs 
of the country. What they were 
worrying about was just which cam- 
paigns were helpful and an essential 
part of war work and which might 
be harmful or need to be changed to 
fit the new situation. 

A few people expressed hesitation 
about advocating price control, feel- 
ing that perhaps high prices are an 
inevitable result of a war economy 
and should be accepted uncomplain- 
ingly. But the persons best qualified 
to speak on this subject are the ex- 
perts whom the government called to 
testify on the Price Control Bill. 
These experts expressed perfect con- 
fidence that legislation can prevent 
serious inflation and that many 
prices, such as those for foods of 
which supplies are very large, need 
not rise at all. 


A PATRIOTIC ACT 


Writing to your Senator urging 
him to vote for effective price con- 
trol is obviously a patriotic act when 
we realize that what rising prices 
cost each individual is minute com- 
pared with the extra cost that the 
government must bear for the arma- 
ment program. 

Leon Henderson testified before 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee that $13,000,000,000 had 
already been added to the cost of the 
armament program by the increase in 
prices resulting from the failure of 
Congress to pass price control legis- 
lation. He further pointed out that 
if prices continue to rise at the pres- 


ent rate $31,000,000,000 in all will 
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be added to the government’s bill 
for arms—an amount about equal to 
the entire cost of World War I. 

Henderson urged the Senate to re- 
store to the bill provisions which the 
House deleted and which he said are 
imperative to make the measure effec- 
tive. In its present form, he charged, 
it would tend to increase rather than 
check inflation. He asked for reduc- 
tion of the high ceiling on farm prod- 
ucts and authority for the govern- 
ment to buy and sell commodities 
and license dealers of certain goods. 

In his testimony the price admin- 
istrator threw definitive light on dis- 
putes as to the cause of the rise in 
prices. The advocates of wage con- 
trol had insisted that high wages 
were the chief cause while others 
cited high farm incomes and still 
others blamed huge profits. 


PROFITS UP 169% 


Henderson showed that corporate 
profits are by far the largest single 
reason for inflation. According to 
figures he presented profits this year 
will aggregate about $11,500,000,000 
compared with $4,270,000,000 in 
1939, an increase of 169%. In con- 
trast he cited a 32% increase in 
wages, from $46,000,000,000 in 1939 
to $61,000,000,000, and a 29% rise 
in farm incomes which totaled $8,- 
600,000,000 in 1939 and will come to 
$11,200,000,000 for 1941. 

We hear from Washington that 
Congressmen received an unusually 
small mail from their constituents on 
the Price Control! Bill while it was 
before the House of Representatives. 
While there is still time citizens 
should urge their Senators to restore 
the necessary enforcement clauses 
and secure quick passage of the bill. 
Otherwise a serious mistake might be 
made in the excitement of the first 
weeks of war—one for which the 
country would have to pay for many 


years to come. 
SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


HERE'S HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


Physical Therapy 

“Are you depressed? Do you 
feel that you are licked? Are 
you tired of fighting? Do you 
think there is no hope and 
everything is going wrong and 
against you? Don’t you quit! 
You don’t know what tomor- 
row may bring. Every cloud 
must have a silver lining. Win 
back your energy and vitality! 
Fight off old age! Revitalize 
weary organs and muscles—re- 
build worn-out tissues and cells 
—sooth irritable nerves—have 
pep, energy, vitality and good 
health. You owe it to yourself 
to develop and preserve your 
good health via Nature’s way.” 

That is a quotation from a 
typical “message” for suffering 
humanity from manufacturers 
of infra-red, sun lamp, diath- 
ermy, short wave, and “short 
wave-radiothermy” apparatus. 

These machines produce heat, 
ultra-violet light and electrical 
energy and have a respectable 
place in recognized medical 
practice. Almost every doctor 
has one or more such machines 
in his office and uses them to 
treat certain specific ailments. 

In the hands of a competent 
physician such machines are 
useful. However, they are dou- 
ble-edged weapons and except 
when used for certain specific 
disorders and under certain 
conditions they can do a great 
deal of harm. 

Non - instrumental physical 
agents—like heat and sunlight, 
massage, exercises, air and wa- 
ter—were given us by Nature. 
Everybody can learn their val- 
ue and how to use them. Elec- 
trical apparatus, diathermy and 
X-ray equipment are also val- 
uable, but they require special 
technical skill for proper ad- 
ministration, such as can be 
supplied only by trained phys- 
icians or technicians. 
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.. this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


Pearl Harbor and other Pacific 
points did not have a monopoly on 
stories of heroism last week. Army 
headquarters released a tale of the 
heroic deed of Joseph G. Smith, an 
employe in a defense industry at 
Blairsville, Penn. 

A hose line conneoted to a tank of 
oxy-acetylene caught fire from a 
torch and a mass of gas became ig- 
nited. One tank became red hot and 
a safety plug melted releasing a jet 
of acetylene gas. By means of fire 
extinguishers the flames were put out 
several times but the intense heat 
caused the flames to start up again 
within a few moments. A serious 
explosion was imminent. The only 
way to avert it was by shutting off 
the valve on the acetylene tank. 

Joe Smith reached into the flames 
and took hold of the red hot valve 
and held onto it long enough to turn 
it off although the heat was so intense 
that the valve twisted out of shape 
while he turned it. His hand was 
severely burned. 

Smith received a letter from Gen- 
eral William N. Porter, Chief of the 
Chemical Warfare Service, in recog- 
nition of his courageous deed. The 
letter began in typical Army matter- 
of-fact style, “Subject: Commenda- 
tion,” and went on to compare fav- 
orably the courage required in grasp- 
ing the red hot valve to anything 
required of a soldier in battle. 


The war brought a real shock to 
one little boy in Wood River, IIL, 
but his grief was only temporary. 
He rushed to his mother after listen- 
ing to radio news broadcasts, crying: 
“They've invaded Toyland, mother. 


The man said the Japs have started 
bombing Toyland.” 

His mother finally convinced him 
that it was only Thailand, and would 
not threaten Santa’s supplies of toys 
for America’s little boys. 


The boys in the armed forces are 
not the only ones who risk their 
health in carrying on the war. Some- 
one has to do the dangerous but 
necessary wartime job of mining 
mercury. So way up in the wilds of 
Northern Canada a group of 200 
men and women live in an uncom- 
fortable “boom town.” The men 
work in shifts of two weeks in the 
mine and two weeks above ground 
to lessen the danger from mercury 
poisoning which attacks eyes, teeth 
and bones. They accept both the dis- 
comforts and the risks cheerfully, 
knowing that a war cannot be fought 
without mercury. 


Richard Brennan, 17, was told 
by a New York Naval recruiting 
officer to report the next morning, 
Saturday, at 9 a.m. 

“But I have a date with a beautiful 
redhead tomorrow night,” protested 
Brennan. 

“The Japs won’t wait for you,” 
said the officer. 

“Neither will the redhead,” re- 
torted the prospective sailor. 

“That’s a good argument,” said 
the officer. “Make it Monday morn- 
ing instead of Saturday.” 


Girls are annoyed by Army eti- 
quette. A conference of Eastern col- 
lege girls drew up a protest which 


they forwarded to the Director of 
Recreation of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services. The — 
gist of the matter was that at dances 
for soldiers a private is not supposed 
to cut in on a sergeant. The girls 
say, “When we meet a nice boy who 
is a private a sergeant cuts in and 
that’s the last we ever see of the first 
boy.” 


Private Merwin C. Woodward was ~ 
getting off of the train at Pueblo, 
Colo., home on leave, when he no- 
ticed mothers, sweethearts, sisters 
and friends weeping as they bade 
farewell to a group of draftees. 

Private Woodward, disturbed by 
the low spirits, mounted a box on the 
station platform and delivered a 
“pep talk” to the group. He assured 
draftees that the Army was wonder- 
ful and the food excellent. He told 
parents and friends that they should 
be proud and pleased to have their 
boys in the Army. 


The Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor has released a 
study of necessary wartime indus- 
tries. The purpose is “to show how 
women can supplement, or even take 
the place of men if necessary,” Miss 
Anderson, the director of the bureau, 
stated. 

The jobs studied were in the manu- 
facture of the small, intricate instru- 
ments needed in aircraft, in aiming 
and firing guns, torpedoes and bombs 
and for military medical units. 

The study states: “Many industries 
have accepted as a truism the fact 
that women excel in work which re- 
quires great attention to detail. Less 
well known is women’s ability to 
work to precise tolerances, often in 
ten-thousandths of an inch. Already 
both British and American women 
are displaying such skill. 

“Despite traditions in the indus- 
try that certain highly skilled pro- 
cesses are almost monastically male, 
women trained for such jobs could 
prevent bottlenecks in instrument 


production.” 
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A FIRST STEP 


1 pa first step toward victory is understanding 

that for which we fight. That understanding must 
be part of our blood, part of our bone, part of 
every action and every breath until our whole lives 
are militantly, constantly consecrated to the vic- 
tory we must and shall win. 

This deep, all pervasive understanding, this quiet 
abiding knowledge that unless we win life is worth- 
less must be always with us for without it we can- 
not make the sacrifices required. For we must pay 
for victory. We cannot win it with words alone. 
We cannot buy it with rhetoric. We must pay for 
it in blood, sweat, tears, treasure, work. There are 
specific sacrifices ahead for every individual and 
unless every individual in every cell of his being 
understands the great issues at stake he will be un- 
able or unwilling to make the sacrifices required. 

The government must undertake a giant educa- 
tional campaign. It should be organized as a single 
entity, perhaps be divided into two main parts, a 
part for civilians, another for the military services. 
This campaign, including radio, newspapers, mov- 
ies, posters, magazines, pamphlets, books, outdoor 
advertising, and speakers, must reveal in all the 
stark simplicity of the actual fact that the supreme 
issue is whether we will be slaves or free. 

It must give this fact a burning immediacy that 
it lacks now in the minds of most Americans. It 
must take the incredible facts of Axis brutality and 
make Americans accept them for the overwhelming 
truth they are. This campaign must clothe with 
flesh, blood and reality the nameless thousands who 
have been tortured and murdered, impoverished 


and enslaved by the Axis abroad. And this cam- 
paign, with the terrible urgency the situation re- 
quires, must show that the Axis contemplates simi- 
lar enslavement for Americans. For these facts are 
as burning as fire, and as devastating, if they are 
not met. To too many the danger is still misty, 
vague, academic, unreal. We cannot act effectively 
against danger unless we accept its reality and 
know its nature. 


| can give his life freely only for that in which 

he believes passionately. Only through abiding 
conviction can there be effective action, only 
through consuming belief can there be that sacri- 
fice which scorns defeat and reverse. Thus it is an 
axiom to say that our soldiers and sailors should 
know that for which they fight, not vaguely, not gen- 
erally, but definitely and specifically. 

But such belief and knowledge cannot be casu- 
ally acquired. It calls for systematic indoctrina- 
tion, for current events classes, for regular instruc- 
tion in the paramount issues involved. And neither 
the soldier nor civilian should hear only of the men- 
ace of the Axis. Both should know what they fight 
for as well as what they fight against. 

Over and over again, in a thousand mediums 
and in a thousand ways, we should tell the positive 
story of our great American heritage which gives 
us more now than most possess and bears bright 
promise of greater liberty and prosperity for all 
when we have destroyed the fascist menace. 

For the first step toward victory is understand- 
ing that for which we fight. 


Facts and Guns Will Do the Job! 


We’ll let one of our readers tell you this week 
Editors, U.S. WEEK 
Dears Sirs: 


it is ten days since Japan attacked the United States. And 
it is about time that the American people woke up to the 
simple fact that freedom worth having is freedom that must 
be fought for. Some of our friends are still sleeping in the 


peace of nineteenth century haciendas, ranchos, siestas, and 
yawning slumber of the prairie. 

And that’s where you come in. The simple six shooter won’t 
get the job done. We need the facts. Here is two dollars. 
Send 8 friends of ours a subscription to U.S. WEEK. The facts 


plus our guns will get the job done. Yours sincerely 


A subscriber. 
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